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WHAT IS ROMANTICISM? 

Certain things are incapable of definition save through 
the vague and variable characteristics of their shifting con- 
tent. This is especially true when we attempt to catalogue 
subjective phenomena. Not only do form and content vary, 
but the view point of the makers of terms will change with 
an ever-widening horizon. This is not arguing to a point; 
it is simply restating what is patent to every one who> surveys 
dispassionately historical growth. So numerous are the con- 
trarieties which appear in individuals and schools when one 
considers their attitude toward movements and trends of 
thought, that one must take a tight grip on his belief in the 
stability of mental order to prevent a very unpleasant skep- 
tical state. 

In politics, with the shifting of the cards, Liberals become 
Conservatives, and vice versa; those of the Right Wing dance 
with the ordered precision of the minuet to a position on 
the Left; Agrarians discover suddenly that the urbanities 
of life are very attractive ; and here at home, strangest of all, 
we find the Protectionist taking a lance for expansion and 
sound money, while the altruistic Free Trader defends de- 
fiantly the rights of home and boundaries. The inherent wis- 
dom of their action will be seen, doubtless, when their strug- 
gles have subsided sufficiently to permit redefining their 
respective attitudes. 

The makers of literature are no exception to this inability 
of man to comprehend a thought movement in its entirety, 
with its minor shades, now tonic, now neutral. The roman- 
ticist of this period is the classicist of a succeeding or a realist 
in transition: Jean Paul, Dickens, Balzac, Goethe, and Man- 
zoni illumine that remark with telling force. An idealist in 
emotional aspiration may be a romanticist; an idealist in 
dignity and poise may be a classicist. The transcendental 
idealism of Hawthorne and of Emerson are good examples ot 
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this seeming differentiation. We see Illuminati and rational- 
ists becoming, with no immediately apparent explanation, 
romanticists to-day and classicists to-morrow. To accept this 
observation will count for much in Tieck, Heine, Goethe, 
Shelley, and Hugo. A philistine may be the heir of either 
classic or romantic traditions, since even our literary faiths do 
not endure. The tocsin of a party of one era may very easily 
become its shibboleth in a succeeding period. Hence the 
difficulty of labeling a modern classicist or romanticist save 
in those countries whose traditions lean strongly to one ex- 
treme; and even there an intermingling of foreign currents 
has so strongly disturbed the lode that the literary gravity 
is affected. 

A nation that is inclined, through the critical character 
of its mind, to stop and think, to pause and reflect concern- 
ing its trend and drift, will always have a clearer and truer 
idea as to the connotation of its social and literary terms. In 
France, a notable example of such a nation, there is about 
every decade a subconscious inventory of its stock in trade. 
The various phenomena, native and foreign, that have come 
up within that period are carefully accounted for, and are 
assigned to certain well-defined, preexistent groups. Should 
the phenomena prove too racalcitrant for this tabulation, a 
subdivision is made which will confine them as closely as 
possible within the established traditions. This is a very 
satisfactory solution and in every respect simple and natural. 
It preserves the continuity in French progress and gives an 
artistic sense of poise to all of its creations. 

The English-speaking races are tempted sometimes to 
question the naturalness of such proceedings. Our literary 
histories decry frequently the insipidity, puerility, affectation, 
and thinness of the French muse. England's contempt of 
France is not an affair of a moment, but is the cumulative 
crystallization of centuries of misunderstanding. I should say 
that our frequent inability to appreciate French verse is due 
to an inherent and radical racial difference. The orderly 
precision of the French litterateur has no place in the scheme 
of a Teuton of shadowy reverie and vague speculation. There 
10 
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are exceptions to this, of course. To our minds come at 
once the periods of French domination with George II. and 
Frederick the Great. The insolence of the latter's query 
"Lessing! who is Lessing?" thrills us to this day! But even 
the prestige of the brilliant and witty Voltaire, the heir of 
Louis XIV., did not save Gottsched, a Franco-German, from 
ignominious defeat at the hands of the passionate and im- 
pulsive Germans of the storm and stress movement. And in 
England, too, the heir of Horace, the perennial Boileau, 
whose rebirth we can see, despite the romantic atmosphere, 
in the classic lines of Rostand, fluttered out in the subse- 
quent sentimental school. 

This failure of French verse to have more than a transitory 
hold on the Teutonic mind is intimately connected with a 
larger question. It is a comparatively easy thing for the stu- 
dent of Greek, Latin, Arabic, or Semitic literature to acquire 
a relatively true critical appreciation of them. To some ex- 
tent we find in them the same unaccountable vagaries of the 
national mind. The difference is great between ^Eschylus 
and Sophocles, between the notes of Pindar and Bacchylides 
and the haunting cry of the Sicilian triumvirate, Bion, Mos- 
chus, and Theocritus; the gentle Vergil with the sweet ten- 
derness of tears is essentially different from Horace of the 
Odes and Epistles; and there is more than difference in treat- 
ment and subject between the caressing lilt of Hariri and the 
soul-haunting minor notes of Omar Khayyam. The gamut 
is small, however, when compared with that of infinite range 
of the modern literatures, which, enlarging through the 
intermingling of race streams, has widened beyond the sim- 
ple bird tones of the naive love lyric and made possible the 
complex instrument for expressing the varied mysterious pas- 
sions of men. Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Browning! Lon- 
gus, Grimmelshausen, Fielding, Balzac! The steady rise in 
power in these two literary groups must in all candor be ad- 
mitted. One might point, likewise, to the Hitopadeqa, 
^sop, La Fontaine, Gellert, were it not that some one might 
suggest the modern writers of so-called fables, a literary form 
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which cannot survive since the occasion for its growth no 
longer exists. 

When we hark back to the time of choral song, of bards, 
skalds and minstrels, we are forced to feel the want of a prose 
elegy on the literary forms now dead through more stren- 
uous times. Well might we sing, "Great Pan is dead," in 
sorrow for the irrecoverable dead, when we face the fact that 
we must now lament those dear to us in silence or through 
the familiar lines of the mourning poet. A greater than he 
who wrote the "Threnody," with his lyrical lament, "O weep 
for Adonais," seems to us cold and artful beside the simple 
cry of Theocritus, the croon of the Ossian lines, or the wild 
mourning chants of the Reds of America, the moving chords 
of which seem attuned to the sweep of the elements. With 
the Greeks, when beauty died it took shadowy forms, faintly 
concrete, to lure the enthralled mind from grief and sorrow. 
Note Bion's lament for Adonis: 

I mourn for Adonis — the Loves are lamenting. 
He lies on the hills, in his beauty and death. 

This slipping loss is apparent in forms other than the ode 
and the elegy. It strikes keenly home when we, in moments 
of larger vision, are able to read with the Greeks back to the 
times of Pericles and beyond; and the consciousness of our 
loss is tinged with irrevocable sadness in the thought that 
that state of folk-consciousness which could produce these 
literary forms is lost forever. We may be, and in fact are, 
passing from an individualistic regime into a collectivistic 
one, but the naivete and ingenuousness of a former folk-mind 
cannot be recovered. Occasionally and at rare intervals 
some of our poets point to the renaissance of popular poetry, 
to its artless grace and beauty, the telling directness appeal- 
ing to the universal soul. This is rather in the spirit of our 
northern ancestry, however, and does not refer to the Greek 
nature cry. In the former, Mr. John Davidson and Mr. Clin- 
ton Scollard have done work which will compare with Scott's 
Yarrow ballads. 

These writers of folk songs and popular ballads, however, 
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never found a school nor make for higher culture, but have 
passed swiftly and almost imperceptibly into the race-soul, 
leaving it to throb with a sense of strange beauty and re- 
newed vigor. Viewed from that standpoint, the literary ex- 
ecutors of the unforgotten poets, through whose lips spoke 
the ballad-loving race, have a greater place in the social 
study of a country than its makers of artificial verse. Such 
is the place of Herder, Uhland, the Grimms, the Wartons, 
Macpherson, Percy, Perrault, and Vogue; and may we never 
in our periods of the most dominant counter movement for- 
get our debt to these preservers of a priceless tradition ! The 
English broadsides and Herder's "Stimmen der Volker" have 
caught for all time the transient, fleeting voice of popular 
poetry, and afford a haven of delight to the tired world-mind 
where in idle dream and fancy it can rest from the marches 
of progress and hark back to the bloom of smiling youth. 
This ingenuous poetry was doubtless a possession of all races 
in the dawn of their history. Its study has been an important 
aid in comparative raciology; and in fact has demonstrated 
clearly that ethnology, in its broadest sense, is absolutely 
necessary in the interpretation of literature. Through these 
choral odes, battle chants, and death cries we have an index 
to the race characters which must always be considered in 
our survey of the modern literatures, so rich a complex 
through spiritual and physical miscegenation. Amid the 
mountain fastnesses of India, the plains of Greece and Italy, 
the sweeps of the north German marsh fields, or the silences 
of the blue fiords of the Northland, we have a folk-conscious- 
ness which points to a common origin but emotionally va- 
riant through the milieu. 

It is extremely hazardous for the critic in literature to gen- 
eralize concerning these race currents when dealing with 
modern instances, unless entrenched safely within the widest 
possible reading and soundest scholarship. It means some- 
thing more than that the mind be de natura critical. In fact, 
on the surface, to work successfully it seems that one should 
have the very opposite quality of mind; that one's appre- 
ciations should be intuitive and emotional rather than de- 
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duetive and intellectual. In the hands of the master minds 
like Ste. Beuve, Taine, Lemaitre, Matthew Arnold, and even 
at times our own Mr. Mabie, this method (if its processes 
can be given the dignity of that term) reads literary truths 
of startling incision and persuasive quality to serve as guide- 
signs in the interpretation of the trend of the world-spirit 
moving to its ultimate end and purpose, now with this race 
or man, now with another, as the signal of its utterance. 

This side of literature which has to do with the force of 
personality, with its varying shades from gray to bright, is 
as wide as life itself, and should in no way be confused with 
the purely formal and technical side of criticism. Whether 
we have before us the sacred lore of the Hindoo and Per- 
sian, now burning, now coolly contemplative, the placid ob- 
jectivity of the Homerian books or the personal note in 
Vergil, the dreamy imagery of the Northman's myth book, or 
the impetuous metaphor of the Carlovingian song cycle, the 
simple folk tales of the Russian peasant, the courtly Nibel- 
ungenlied of mediaeval Germany, the flights of fancy in the 
Celtic Arthurian legends, or the stirring note of struggle in 
the Beowulf, we see, both in word-formation and imagery, 
evidence of a single racial mind that has been diverted into 
several channels through the exigencies of existence. 

The scientific study and correlation of these thought move- 
ments, apparently inextricable in their intermingling, has 
made possible the field of synthetic criticism. That which 
was but dimly foreshadowed in the work of Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe, Hegel, the younger Schlegel, and Renan is now an 
accomplished fact, and has become pabulum for high school 
students. It has become a comparatively easy thesis to show 
interrelationship especially at that time in the world's his- 
tory when, through inaccessibility, community of interest did 
not exist between nations. For example, such relations as 
the following are demonstrable : Christianity in the different 
modern literatures; Latin influence of end-rhyme on Teu- 
tonic alliteration; influence of Oriental decorative spirit 
through the Moors; the migrations of the different legendary 
cycles; the wealth of imagery and scenic shift that threaded 
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Europe with the returning crusaders; the influence of the 
lands of romance upon Germany through Provence at the 
time of Frederic's residence in Palermo; England's debt to 
Italy through Chaucer and to Provence through the trou- 
badour queen-mother of Richard Coeur-de-Lion ; the influence 
of the English ballad upon the modern ballad through Burger 
and Germany. The rich and fertile suggestion offered by the 
study of these literary and social phenomena has alone en- 
abled Matthew Arnold to write those essays of insuperable 
charm "On Celtic Literature" and "On Translating Homer;" 
has informed and directed the inspiration of those famous 
"Monday-talks" of Ste. Beuve; and has given Mr. Mabie fre- 
quently sibylline utterance in his little book on "Literary In- 
terpretations." And the same oracular spirit — directed, how- 
ever, with greater technical restraint and marshaled with the 
Latin sense of orderly precision — is seen in the work of the 
most chaste of modern critics, Brunetiere, academician and 
god of the Revue des deux Mondes, whose "Evolution des 
Genres" is wrought with the scientist's love of truth and con- 
tinuity, the artist's sense of form and color, and the poet's 
depth of feeling. 

This continuity in literary and social life enables us to rec- 
oncile some of the apparently irreconcilable things in discuss- 
ing the difference between classicism and romanticism, the 
bete noire to students of literary criticism. So extremely try- 
ing and exasperating are these unsatisfactory terms that 
Prof. Kuno Francke, in "Social Forces in German Lit- 
erature," contends strongly for an act of legislation expun- 
ging them from the pages of literature. The impatience of 
Prof. Francke is a trifle outre; but the fact nevertheless re- 
mains that when our critics attempt to limit and define these 
terms they become enmeshed inextricably in a net of con- 
trarieties. It is an almost hopeless task to gather from re- 
views and summaries, even when their major purpose may be 
to catch and confine the two fleeting terms, anything ade- 
quate to an appreciation of these literary attitudes. 

A great many books have appeared, the object of which 
is to examine, account for, and explain the romantic move- 
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ment in literature. Save where they limit their scope to a 
man or period of overweening penchant for this soul atti- 
tude, it is quite patent that they pursue a will-o'-the-wisp 
which eludes their grasp with a smiling fling at the futility 
of their efforts. Even in such books as Haym's "Die Ro- 
mantische Schule," Hettner's "Die Romantische Schule," 
Brunetiere's "Le Romantisme Fran<;ais," Beer's "English 
Romanticism," and Omond's "Romantic Triumph" the 
reader is painfully aware that, while the salient char- 
acteristics of the movement treated are preeminently what 
one might call romantic, yet there are certain minor 
shades or undercurrents which would exclude much of the 
material in these books, if one insisted upon calling that ro- 
mantic which is ordinarily so considered by one people at one 
time. For example, let us take one of the latest books on the 
subject, that of Mr. Omond on the "Romantic Triumph." It 
certainly must be a surprise to many of our readers to see 
numbered among the romanticists Keats, Shelley, Arnold, 
Carlyle, and Thackeray. "Shades of the classicists!" one can 
hear them saying. And yet their remonstrance can be ex- 
plained only through the incompleteness of their concep- 
tion of romanticism. They agree, perhaps, with Mr. 
Omond that Gray, Byron, Scott, Tieck, Hawthorne, and 
Dumas are romantic, but refuse to rank Keats of incompa- 
rable beauty with De Musset and Balzac; and this for one of 
two reasons: either their earlier school definitions separate 
these men, or their love for the Anglo-Greek in all the sen- 
suous beauty of youth will save Keats from the ignominy of 
bearing the title that carries with it mawkish sentimentality, 
wild, incoherent passion, dreamy, listless impracticability, and 
black-starred morbidezza. With them there is no relation be- 
tween Jane Austen and Zola, between Thackeray and Dumas, 
Shelley and Baudelaire, Keats and Rossetti. And yet terms 
of intuitional sources and satisfactory limits will include them 
all. Higher criticism plays tavern keeper to strange bedfel- 
lows. Not only the names just mentioned, but a host of 
others from every time and clime are assigned by it to com- 
mon quarters. If we could find somewhere in the shadow- 
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land of time this hostelry of literary vagabondia, how strange 
it would seem to find Pope, Vergil, Ronsard, Theocritus, 
Goethe, and Arnold, intimes, reveling in the interchange of 
soul-confidences with Dante, Villon, Hugo, Byron, Tieck, 
Scott, Poe and Hawthorne, Pushkin, Leopardi, and Espron- 
qeda. 

There is a certain something that serves to join these men. 
The fact of their differentiation is not more patent than that 
of their conjunction. It would be folly and sheer conceit for 
us, in face of what has been said, to presume to say what this 
may be. Not with our present terms can we seek to catch 
the fleeting fragrance of that strange passion-flower that 
blooms only in the poet's heart — the Blue Flower of Novalis. 
A few of the many attempts to define this flower will, how- 
ever, serve to point that way. Therefore, in order to see with 
greater clarity of vision the thing we seek, let us examine 
some of the general conceptions. Through the adjective 
"romantic" we derive, perhaps, the widest possible connota- 
tion of the noun. There is an appealing sense of mystery, 
of the weird and strange, in the term. When we speak of 
romantic scenery, at once there is brought before our inner 
eye a vision of some spot apart, far from the glare of the 
market place; the inner recesses of some sylvan retreat, the 
grotesque shapes of oak- or pine-clad hills ; the dark caverns 
caught in the sea's wild embrace, the whispering, wind-swept 
plains; the lonely, sea-girt isles, whether the abode of Loti's 
fisherman, of Paul and Virginia, or rare Ben Gunn, of "Treas- 
ure Island." When we speak of romantic architectural ac- 
cessory, our mind runs with the celerity of intuition to those 
structures which, wrapped within the gloom of the Goth, 
become the haunt of the spirits of the past. We care not 
whether these structures were the product of an age preemi- 
nently classic or romantic. Within us there is a silent cry, 
some dim, vague sense of haunting beauty, a regret for treas- 
ure-trove now in the period of decay. The following lines 
from Poe, with their sweet sadness, voice this eternal world- 
cry: 
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Here where the dames of Rome their gilded hair 
Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle! 
Here where on golden throne the monarch lolled 
Glides, spectre-like unto his marble home, 
Lit by the wan light of the hornfed moon, 
The swift and silent lizard of the stones. 

This elegiac note attunes us to a similar mood whether we 
stand in the presence of the Sphinx and Pyramids, the Par- 
thenon and Coliseum, the Catacombs, the ruined castles 
and patched portals of Teutonic Europe, or the passe log 
cabin and colonial manor house of America ; and the roman- 
tic situation is greatly enhanced if we can throw over all the 
gossamer garment woven by Diana of the moonlight spell. 
The popular mind has also a certain feeling when it hears of 
a romantic episode or incident, and will call those writers 
romantic which deal strongly and lavishly with such situa- 
tions. 

The term is not old. We meet with it at the dawn of the 
seventeenth century, where it used to characterize those 
instances in the prolix amorous romances of the Mile, de 
Scudery type, whose sentimental heroines and chivalric he- 
roes are saved from the insipidities of commonplace existence 
through extravaganzas that must have thrown the mantle of 
shame on Merlin and Oberon ; or where the court intrigues of 
Asmodeus shift to scenes of painted pomp and splendor with 
the lords and ladies in picturesque though inane pastoral at- 
titudes. 

Social survivals turn up in literature as well as in life. A 
romantic love with its romantic elopement pursued through 
romantic adventures by anything but a romantic father is 
as common to-day as when these things were done just for 
fun. And to hear our youth cry "How romantic!" in the midst 
of some woodland fete carries us back to the days of the 
pseudo-idyllic romances of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There is ordinarily inherent in this notion of the 
romantic some intuitive sense of revolt, insurrection, or se- 
dition. It deals with maidens whom tyrannical fathers or 
stilted traditions cause to pursue the tortuous path in order 
to gain their lovers' arms. These situations have been ma- 
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terially changed in the modern romantic fiction, and differ 
greatly from the whimsies of those in the earlier romances. 
Whether due to realistic fiction or to the study of the laws of 
society, there is greater verisimilitude in the nineteenth cen- 
tury romances. Princess Osra, Lady Mary, and Mistress 
Percy are not wholly improbable, and I dare say have fired 
the heart of untold youth in quest of adventure. This, how- 
ever, is but an incident in the larger life of a nation, although 
the forbidding of the bans is doubtless a very large element 
to the contracting parties, and, clearly worked out, is the 
counter movement in all romances that hold the ear and sway 
the interest of the reader. The larger question we meet with 
in Philoctetes, Prometheus, Faust, Don Juan, and Henry the 
Bell-Maker in Hauptmann's "The Sunken Bell;" it is the rev- 
olutionary spirit out of tune with the deeper existing social 
and political questions. It is the theme as it presents itself 
to those poet-seers, who, caught within the complex tradi- 
tions of a highly wrought but conventionalized society, seek 
to rend the social fabric abruptly in order to point the way 
and hasten the better conditions which they will prepare for 
mankind. This is the lyric cry of modern times with which 
we are all familiar. We find it at the dawning of the pres- 
ent era, which ushered in the philanthropic interest for the 
submerged classes. The leaven in the higher work of Goethe, 
Manzoni, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning was a 
kindly love and practical charity inspired with a larger faith 
and hope for the intentions of the Creator. 

With the romance, however, this is different. The love of 
mystery, solitude, and strange adventure, we have seen, are 
felt by all to be the essential charm of this literary form. 
While the term itself is comparatively new, the prompting 
for the same within the soul is as old as the records of man. 
To the romance nations belongs the credit, however, of 
garbing this fascinating offspring as we now know it. These 
nations rapidly evolved through the union of dreamy, gloomy 
Goth, sprightly, eerie Celt and prim, matronly Latin, lis- 
tened with the eager curiosity of children to the tales of the 
strange South which the Bedouins of the desert, wise with 
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the mysteries of the stars and the magic of the elements, 
brought into Europe when these nations were in the forma- 
tive stage. The names by which Italy, Spain, Provence, 
Portugal, and France were called, romans, was given also to 
their literature. The nothern nations, given to story-telling, 
certainly since the beginning of their migrations, as we have 
every reason to believe from the study of comparative myth 
and folklore, found something to pique their interest in the 
tales which came to them by various avenues from the south- 
ern countries. To the natural charm of the stories them- 
selves there was added the element of strangeness. Beyond 
the familiar ken, they found stories betraying a riper culture 
and a richer variety of life. Answering the momentary need, 
these stories were at once taken up, imitated, and given the 
name by which we now know them. But how vast the dif- 
ference between the incoherent and vague wanderings of the 
heroes of fiction of that period and the matchless grace and 
dignity of the romantic hero of to-day, pushed on to his duty 
by the story-teller, informed of the laws of life and the rules 
of his art. A story for the story's sake is always good, but 
to the momentary pleasure is joined a keen intellectual de- 
light when we listen to the prince of entertainers, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, master of plot and situation, but artist in 
construction, felicity of phrase, and sentient adjective. 

The word "romance," although late, may be said to apply 
to a certain literary form. The desire for the same and 
the consequent mental attitude may have existed from the 
beginnings of the race and beyond, if we believe with Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Seton-Thompson. The strange tales on the 
island at flood time in "The Bridge Builders," the weird 
whisperings in the Spring Running of the Second Jungle 
Book, the magnificent career of Lobo, have not been writ- 
ten wholly for the delectation of men. With the human 
race, however, the one concerning which we can postulate 
more safely, this love of story is vouched for by the number 
and nature of the tales which our Aryan progenitors have de- 
lighted in since the pale morning twilight of their birth. 
Epics and ballads, attesting to a highly developed communal 
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existence, show the handiwork of a group of men whose 
purpose, inspired in part through religion, in part through 
their diversion, was to minister to the love of adventure and 
the sense of the beyond in their auditors. We rind in modern 
fiction no more romantic heroes nor situations than are to be 
found in these literary and social documents of the earlier 
periods. The Odyssey is more of a romance than a hero- 
epic. As Prof. Beers says, "The adventures of the wander- 
ing Ulysses, the visit to the land of the Lotus-eaters, the en- 
counter with the Loestrygonians, the experiences in the 
cave of Polyphemus, if allowance be made for the difference 
in sentiment and manners, remind the reader constantly of 
the mediaeval rontons d'aventure." Again, Sigurd's coming 
to Brynhild, Hagen's visit to the court of Attila, the quest 
of Gudrun, Beowulf's fight with Grendel or the fire-spewing 
dragon, the rescue of Andromeda, innumerable passages in 
the Avesta and Old Testament, bear witness to an imagina- 
tion young, undaunted, and insatiable in its appetite. Take 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius or the Daphnis version of the 
Neo-Alexandrine, and how many will not confess that their 
notion of the late origin of romanticism was suddenly with- 
drawn when they first took a peep into these enchanting 
tales! To say all that is not classic — meaning of or after 
Greece and Rome — is romantic, is to define by partial exclu- 
sion ; entirely inadequate, however, as we have just seen, when 
treating referential attitudes like romanticism. And yet it 
saves for us two of the strongest forces in the interpretation 
of modern romanticism, without which nothing like a satis- 
factory appreciation could be obtained — viz., the Celtic tra- 
dition in the legends of Arthur's court and its environs, and 
the Arabic with Sinbad and Sheherazade. These two fructify 
perennially since their advent into' the forest of romanticism. 
We have seen them blossom forth as new graft at the time of 
the origin of thei present romance nations; but the period 
of their greatest culture is during the dominance of what is 
narrowly called the romantic period. 

It is not to the purpose to speak at length of this period 
here. The existing political and social conditions following 
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the reigns of the grand monarque of France, the Stuarts of 
England, and Frederick the Great of Prussia, made the 
quest of the Blue Flower an international affair. The im- 
possibility for the fertile talents and brilliant geniuses to 
move within the symmetrical gardens of Le Notre and a 
police surveillance which made them "keep off the grass" 
caused them to seek in literary pursuits more pleasant ave- 
nues. Some turned their mind inward and sought to live in 
pleasing, though sad, introspection the life of past ideals, 
when beauty was as the winds, now softly lapping and caress- 
ing, now wildly tearing and shrieking, but always natural 
and rhythmic; others, more manly and vigorous, interpreted 
the spirit of the age in terms of progress and aspired to reach 
the heights, even though the way might be red with carnage 
and pillage. The individual contradictions are striking but 
reconcilable. It accounts for the love of the tenderness of 
Christ and the mystically beautiful in Schleiermacher, No- 
valis, Blake, as opposed to the love of the grand, titanic, and 
fiery in Victor Hugo, Byron, and Wagner. In modern times 
it accounts for the simultaneous career of Bjornson and 
Ibsen, of Sudermann and Hauptmann, of Allen and Hardy, 
of Cawein and Davidson; with greater emphasis, however, 
in the case of Stevenson and Kipling. In them we see both 
the restlessness and dissatisfaction with existing conditions, 
and the vague and haunting desire, the passionate longing 
and infinite aspiration, which characterized the literary out- 
put of the age. In the former there was the deep love for 
those periods in the past which emphasized and gave free 
play to those things for which they struggled. They found 
their ideals most satisfactorily expressed in the Middle Ages. 
Even Heine was serious enough once to read this aright. 
He says in his "Die Romantische Schule:" "The effort of 
the romanticist was naught save the renascence of the poetry 
of the Middle Ages manifesting itself in its songs, art, and 
life." This poetry has a certain character, not so definite, 
perhaps, as that of the Greek and Latin, but sufficiently so 
to point a contrast. Its greater tone and color qualities, its 
aspiration and sense of mystery pointing to a life beyond, its 
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Christian symbolism and love of motley detail, its disordered 
fancy intertwining, in laughing pathos and the bitterness 
of smiles, classic chaplets and satyrs' ears, haunt us with a 
sense of definition, but elude our terms. To call it pictur- 
esque is to give it the widest possible connotation, since it 
leaves the classic well defined in the statuesque. 

The symmetry of line and form, the objective placidity of 
repose, the classic sufficiency, are wanting to mediaeval art. 
In either form or period, however, we must not think that the 
opposite extreme is entirely wanting. We speak here only 
of the dominant characteristics. The quest of the Grail, the 
wanderings of Parzival, the lost love of Elsa, the burial of 
Guenevere, are essentially different from the definite tasks 
of Achilles and Hercules. Whether from Celt or Teuton, 
the northern imagination ran riot in enchanted forests where, 
under the moonlight's spell, magic potions and prophetic 
mirrors were used to lift the veil of the Unspeakable One 
and dimly behold the weird and mystic beauties beyond. It 
was the time of secret tribunal, mystic and monastic orders, 
winding turret stairs, moated castles and donjon keeps; of 
landscapes set with brooding streams and overhanging wil- 
lows, impetuous cascades sweeping down rocky, pine-clad 
slopes; dark and lowering skies only momentarily broken to 
fill with distant hope and delight the mystic stretches of blue 
beyond; the nameless terror and delight in the measureless 
forest pool, bordered by the whispering reaches of the pond 
sedge. This is the spirit that informs and inspires the art 
and life of the Middle Ages. We sometimes call it the Gothic 
imagination, or the Esprit Gaulois, which, since the time of 
the Ossianic literature, Chatterton, the "Ballad Revival," 
Herder, German "Storm and Stress," Tieck, Novalis, Cole- 
ridge, Scott, Riickert, Hawthorne, Poe, Hugo, and Merimee 
has leavened the temperament of the modern literatures, 
the informing spirit of which, despite the efforts of the pseu- 
do-classicists, is romantic. Seldom does one see this tempera- 
mental difference in the lyric sense so exquisitely and 
feelingly expressed as by Annie Fields in the following lines 
to Theocritus: 
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Ay ! unto thee belong 

The pipe and song, 

Theocritus — 

Loved by the satyr and the fawn ! 

To thee the olive and the vine, 

To thee the Mediterranean pine 

And the soft-lapping sea! 

Thine, Bacchus, 

Thine the blood-red revels, 

Thine the bearded goat ! 

Soft valleys unto thee, 

And Aphrodite's shrine, 

And maidens veiled in falling robes of lawn ! 

But unto us, to us, 

The stalwart glories of the North ; 

Ours is the sounding main, 

And ours the voices uttering forth 

By midnight round these cliffs a mighty strain ; 

A tale of viewless islands in the deep 

Washed by the waves' white fire ; 

Of mariners rocked asleep 

In the great cradle, far from Grecian ire 

Of Neptune and his train ; 

To us, to us, 

The dark-leaved shadow and the shining birch, 

The flight of gold through hollow woodland driven ; 

Soft dying of the year with many a sigh, 

These, all, to us are given ! 

And eyes that eager evermore shall search 

The hidden seed, and, searching, find again 

Unfading blossoms of a fadeless spring; 

These, these, to us ! 

The sacred youth and maid, 

Coy and half afraid, 

The sorrowful earthly pa!!. 

Winter and wintry rain, 

And Autumn's gathered grain, 

With whispering music in their fall ; 

These unto us ! 

And unto thee, Theocritus, 

To thee, 

The immortal childhood of the world, 

The laughing waters of an inland sea, 

And beckoning signal of a sail unfurled ! 

May we then call romanticism the ceaseless and hopeless 
longing to realize objectively the inner aspirations, the fleet- 
ing desire to catch and fix for all time these secret whisper- 
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ings pointing to a greater beauty beyond the actual? When 
man is content with his handiwork, and can say to the speed- 
ing phantoms of his creative fancy, "Stay, thou art so fair," 
we have a moment in classicism. When these things are 
pointed with the precision of art and have order in their 
beauty, grace and dignity in repose, and create a sense of 
perfect rest, they become the permanent things in art and 
life, and are assigned a niche in the "Palais des Beaux Arts." 
These things men can study and imitate; schools spring up. 
But after all, they live through the genius of the maker. 
Wanting this, the clever imitator, however facile in the tech- 
nique of his art, will in time shame the master and bring 
discredit upon the school. These are the times of romantic 
revolt, of mighty passion. But strange to say, these law- 
less and disordered souls seldom add in enduring fame di- 
rectly to the temple of their art. Inspired, wanton, de- 
structive, they attack the false rules of art and the petty 
conventions of life and prepare the way either for themselves 
in later life or for others in a subsequent period, to a grand, 
noble, and lofty state which, exercised in self-restraint and 
artistic complacency, alone makes the creation of the highest 
art possible. 

Romanticism becomes, then, the personal, the tempera- 
mental force in literature, vague and undefined. It works 
through suggestion and intuition, and deals with symbols 
rather than concrete images. By exclusion, classicism, in a 
narrow sense, may be spoken of as a form, a visualized fact. 
It is the spirit that shapes; it is the force that marshals and 
directs the dreams of our imagination and the conceits of 
our fancy. At the one extreme we meet Pope, Boileau, 
Gottsched; at the other, Novalis, De Musset, and perhaps 
Byron; at the converging apex stand the masters, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Alfieri, Hugo, Poe. 
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